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THE ROUND TOWERS OF ULSTER. 

(Continued from page 32.^ 
TRDMMEBY, COUNTY OP ANTRIM. 



" .Though mean and mighty rotting, 

Together have one dust, — yet Reverence 

(That Angel of the AVorld) doth make distinction 

Of place 'twixt high and low.'' — Digby. 




EEMISSION having been granted by the Rev. Robert Hill, 
incumbent of the parish, to excavate the ruins of the Tower of 
Trummery, the examination took place on the 4th of June, 1842? 
in presence of Mr. Hill and his sons, Mr. Godwin, C.B., Mr 
Grattan, Mr. Rogan (the contributor of an article respecting this 
tower in the Dublin Penny Journal), and the writer, besides 
• several inhabitants of the neighbourhood who felt interested in 
the proceedings. 

All that remained of this building was discovered near the north-east corner of a ruined church, 
within the ancient burial-ground of Rathmesk * parish- In several respects the site is deserving of 
notice. In the Record of the See Estates of Down, given by Dr. Reeves, b we find this parish recited : — 
" Item, Bathmesge cum duabus earucatis in temporalibus;" but it does not occur in any very old manu- 
scripts, which leads to the inference that, ecclesiastically, it was not of ancient fame, nor of sufficiently 
early foundation to be noticed in the calendars. Its want of interest in connection with the early 
Christianity of the country is in some measure compensated to the antiquarian by its being in the 
vicinity of Moira, one of the classic spots of Irish Pagan history. The battle, described as having 
been fought here in the seventh century, between Congal Claen and Donnall King of Ireland, is cele- 
brated in a very curious historical romance, published some years ago by the Irish Archaeological 
Society, which derives much additional interest from the topographical and antiquarian information 
with which the learned Editor, Dr. O'Donovan, has enriched its pages. An ancient pillar-stone is 
stated to have stood on the summit of the hill, supposed by some to have been erected over Congal 
Claen, one of the heroes who fell on the occasion. Mr. Rogan, in a memorandum dated 8th Oc- 

« Rathmesk, now Magheramesk, a parish in the union yard, with the ruins of the ancient church, measuring 

of Aghalee.— Ord. Survey, S.67, Antrim. The Terrier 61 by 14 feet.— Ecc. Antiq., p. 4; Taxation, the Church 

gives the name in the form Ramisq, withonf«,the modern of Rathmesk, £ mark, Tenth 8d„ 

prefix. In the townland of fTrunimery is the church- *■ Ecc. Antiq., p. 169. 
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tober, 1834, describes it as having been "incrusted with gray moss, and measuring about four feet 
eight or ten inches in height ; on the side facing the north were four crosses neatly executed, three 
of them being within a circle. On the opposite side a large cross was observable, also encompassed 
by a circle. With regard to the time, or by whom erected, tradition is quite silent ; but, that on 
some occasions this had been used as a place of interment, there cannot be any doubt, as human bones 
in a very decomposed state were often turned up. Report says that a former proprietor caused it to be 
carried away and used in the arch of a lime-kiln ; but a mortality which exhibited itself amongst his 
farm-stock having been attributed to this cause, the stone was restored to its ancient site." In Oct. 
1848, Mr. Rogan adds, " a few years subsequent to writing the above, this interesting relic was 
wantonly, perhaps I should say maliciously, broken to fragments, and spread on the entrance into a 





field ; an accurate drawing, however, was taken at one time by Mr. Alexander Colville Welsh, of 
Bromore, in whose possession it may be seen. The eminence on which the stone stood was many feet 
higher, it is said, ninety years ago, than at present, and was partly artificial. It has been since 
levelled in improving the farm. I am inclined to believe this is Tullough-na-Dalgan (Hill of the 
Saints), mentioned in the account of the great battle of Magh Rath, fought in 636 or 637, when 
the unfortunate Oongal King of Ulidia, lost his life and empire the same day." c Mr. Welsh, 

« The tradition is given as received, nor does the resting to preserve Mr. Welsh's illustration; and, it 

writer propose to account for the symbol of the cross may be added, that Mr. Hanna produces powerful ar- 

employed. Tulchan na d-Tailgenn is the correct or- guments, which he proposes to publish, ignoring Moira 

thography of " the hillock of the saints." It is inte- as the site of this celebrated engagement. 
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when applied to, forwarded the sketches made by him, from which the accompanying illustrations 
are taken. The measurements were made by Mr. Welsh at the time, and he states, in a note re- 
ceived from him, as follows : — " I remember when I made the sketch (such as it is), that the stone was 
lying on the ground, and Mr. Rogan and I turned it over to see both sides. Had there been any 
characters on it I would have certainly copied them ; but part of it may have been broken off, for 
it had been brought from its original site to where it now lay. ,,d 

From the moderate elevation on which the tower stood, the spectator looks down on the plain through 
which the Lagan — the Casan Line or Logia of ancient writers — pursues its course from Slieve Croob 
towards the Bay of Knockfergus — the Aoyia Jx/3oXa/ of Ptolemy — the Loch Laogh of Reeves. An 
ancient fort or rath stands to the north, and is the only work of antiquity, besides the rath of Moira, 
observable in the immediate neighbourhood. It is worthy of observation, that in the romance just men- 
tioned no reference is made to the tower-, at a short distance, however, a pit of rich soil was cut through, 
during the formation of the Ulster railway, supposed to have been caused by the decomposition of dead 
bodies buried there at a remote period, and thus to furnish a proof of the battle as an historical event. 

Mr. Rogan's son, in the 4th volume of the Dublin Penny Journal, describes a cromlech in the 
townland of Cairnlochran, in this parish, beneath which, on its removal, three lunettes of gold 
were discovered ; and also points out near Lady's-Bridge the site of another similar monument, which 
was destroyed by the engineer who erected the bridge. At some distance from the rath of Moira 
is the hill where the curious pillar-stone already mentioned stood, and towards the Lagan river 
is observed a rath, — higher up the stream another rath, — and, not far from Magheraiin, on the do- 
clivity of a hill, an earth- work resembling an encampment. 

No portion of the tower remained above the surface, and there was difficulty in ascertaining, from 
the recollection of some old inhabitants, the precise spot where it had stood. The total destruction 
of this building is one of many melancholy instances of the little care taken to preserve our national 
monuments, many of which, after braving the perils of preceding ages, have been permitted to perish 
within the present century. This tower is described by the Rev. John Dubourdieu, in his Statistical 



d In a review of Br. Reeves' Ecclesiastical Antiquities says : — " I always considered Trummery a modern term 

in the University Magazine, Feb. 1848, it is remarked:— derived from Trom— i.e. theelders, or bore-trees growing 

"All local memory of this event (the battle) is now gone, upon the mound— -Trorn-Rath. There is another place 

save that one or two localities preserve names connected of the name in the west of the county of Clare." — 

with it. Thus, beside the Rath of Moira, on the east, ,( Rathmesk is, of course, like Loughmesk, called after 

is the hill of Cam Albanagh, the burial-place of the an old Irish chief. 1 examined the localities of Moira, 

Scottish princes, Congal's uncles; and a pillar-stone, rather minutely, in 1834, but have no recollection of any 

with a rude cross and some circles engraved on it, for- remarkable names, or of any names preserving any me- 

merly marked the site of their resting-place. On the morial whatever of the great battle. I saw the sites of 

other hand, the townland of Aughnafoskar probably pre- several raths then lately levelled." 

serves the name of Knock-an-choscar, from which Con- The reviewer in the University Magazine, speaking 

gal's Druid surveyed the royal army below on the first of the round tower, adds the following inaccurate ob- 

morning of the battle, Ath Ornaidh, the ford crossed by servation :— «« Some of the Belfast antiquaries, we be- 

one of the armies, is probably modernised into Thorny lieve, expedited the fall of the upper portion of Trum- 

ford, or the river at some miles distance." mery tower by the ardour with which they prosecuted 

Dr. O'Donovan, in a note lately received from him, their search for an interment beneath." 
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Survey of the County of Antrim, as standing at the date of its publication, 1812 ; and he gives a sketch, 
evidently far from correct, but showing that the conical roof was then entire. The building was 60 feet 
high, but the exterior part of the stone-work at about one-third of the height, and constituting nearly 
half the thickness of the wall, was completely destroyed. It fell in the year 1828, in consequence, it is 
supposed, of the ivy, by which it was partially covered, having been cut away. A view taken by Mr. 
Welsh, referred to in the succeedingparagraph, is the best authority remaining for its general appearance. 

Mr. Rogan, who resides within a short distance of Trummery and is an accurate observer, has given 
an interesting notice of this tower, accompanied by a wood-cut, in the Dublin Penny Journal for 
Saturday, 21st Sept., 1833, only five years after its destruction.* He states the height at sixty feet, 
and describes the roof as cupola-shaped, and turned on a frame of basket-work, forming the centering 
for a dome of concrete, whereon thin flags of limestone, decreasing regularly in breadth from the wall 
to the apex, constituted the external covering. During the present exploration several portions of 
this roof, 3till retaining marks of the rods that had formed the centering, were observed, affording a 
proof of the accuracy of Mr. Rogan's statement. 

The ground plan in the text explains the relative position of the ruin3 before the commencement 
of the excavation ; it is drawn to the scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot :— 
G#Ot/JVD PIAN, oflfrzins aZTrummeri/, OxAninmc 

j£ afatn/mck/i&JlJ&olk 




■-^ 



e This tower, as all the drawings show, was injured 
by removing the outer stones for buildings in the neigh- 
bourhood. Dean Stannus, as agent for the Marquis of 



Hertford, had determined on having it repaired, but un- 
fortunately the work was delayed too long, and the 
building fell some time in the year 1822. 



A— representing the ancient Church of Trummery ; 

C — the site of the Bound Tower ; 

B— the remains of a later building, which Mr. Hill stated was a sepulchral chapel erected by 
the Spencers, whose mansion-house still remains at a short distance. They possessed consider- 
able property in this district ; and so far back as 1623 one of the family held a military command 
in the immediate neighbourhood. This chapel is in an equally ruinous condition with the other 
buildings. 

*D — marks the west window ; and 

E — the chief entrance. 
Before proceeding to mention the result of the investigations now detailed, it may be observed that 
Mr. Rogan makes the following statement in the article already referred to : — " There were two 
great entrances into the tower — the first a low, narrow, strong arch-way of red freestone, opening on 
the south, through which you first enter the Church •, at the east gable a door led to the apartment 
alluded to (Spencer's Chapel), and from thence into the tower. The second entrance or doorway was 
right over the arch-way, about five feet high by three wide, handsomely cased with yellow and red 
freestone, at the height of six feet from the floor. The Church and Tower must have been built 
about the same period, as large portions of the same freestone are indiscriminately used throughout 
the work of both — the smaller pieces being used for what masons call " hearting the wall." 

During the excavation the materials thrown out were evidently part of the ruins mingled with re- 
mains of small animals which had constituted the food of owls that inhabited the tower. After 
sinking two or three feet, a large black stone, resembling a rude step, appeared ; but persons who 
had been familiar with the tower when perfect did not immediately recollect that it had contained a 
stair. Two similar steps were soon uncovered ; and, as the inquiry proceeded, several others of 
a better material (red sand-stone) and higher finish were discovered turning on a newell, which, not 
being in the centre, showed that the stair had not continued beyond half a turn, and terminated at 
the second door mentioned by Mr. Rogan. After uncovering seven steps the original floor of the 
building was reached, and the stones of the walls seemed to project according to the usual form of 
foundation observed in these edifices. An unusual character was now observed in the lower part of 
the tower, for, instead of being circular it projected on the south side so as to form a rectangular 
building like a porch. This had been originally closed at the outer extremity by a door, the jambs of 
which still remained. Persons who, when they saw it uncovered, had an indistinct recollection of having 
entered the tower by this passage, believe it was arched over, and that it was with difficulty they had 
reached the lower step : this is easily understood, as the entire building must have been very con- 
fined, the internal diameter of the tower being three feet eight inches, and the projection only measur- 
ing six feet six inches by three feet five inches. The entire building seems to have been constructed 
with outer walls of rubble-work, and a well-wrought interior facing of sand-stone. 
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The peculiarity of form just described had been concealed in more recent times from casual ob- 
servers by the erection of the Spencer Chapel against buildings of an earlier date, and thus Mr. Koran 
was not aware that the low, strong arch- way, through which he had so often passed into the tower 
projected Beveral feet from the main building. The passage was necessarily low, as the second door 
described as being immediately over the first, was only six feet from the floor/ 

The ground plan 1 shows the base of the tower, with the projection already described, and 
a rude pavement that appeared when the whole was uncovered. This was formed by two large 
stones covering about one -half of the space from the entrance to the first step of the stair, firmly 
retained in their places by the side- walls of the passage, and jambs which were built upon them in 
such a manner that they could not be removed without the destruction of the remaining portion 
of the building. The space immediately between them and the first step was not found 
paved, but there is little doubt that one or more similar flags must have been removed therefrom ; 
and this opinion was confirmed, in some degree, by several old persons who were present, and recol- 
lected having, in their youth, ascended in this way to the great door of the tower. 

Advantage was taken of the breach in the pavement to continue the excavation, when it appeared 
evident that the ground here had been moved, at some former period, as deep as the original soil — 
about two feet and a half below the floor ; and by means of the opening thus made the clay under 
the stair was afterwards removed, which, it was evident from its texture, had not been disturbed 
since the erection of the building. In this were discovered human remains ; — of these and their 
position a particular note was made. In the first place a small portion of a skull was observed, 
and by proceeding with extreme caution, cutting out the clay in which it lay imbedded like a fossil, 
what remained of it was procured, but so decayed, that it crumbled to dust when handled, so 
that only a small portion of it could be preserved. It rested on its occipital protuberance, the 
crown or apex lying towards the west, and the base, or spinal opening, towards the east. With 
the skull were found the atlas, or uppermost vertebra — a fragment of a rib, portions of a tibia and 
fibula, or bones of the leg — five metatarsal bones and one phalanx, being part of a foot — a portion of 
the under jaw and seven teeth, part of them " in situ" — all the bones being in a state of great decay. 

It was now apparent that the tower, with its projecting entrance, was built over a rudely- 
formed sepulchral chamber, of which the position and general character are best shown by a refe- 
rence to plan 2, where a cell, six feet six inches long, two feet three inches wide, and two feet six 
inches deep, is exhibited, rudely constructed on the undisturbed till or sub-stratum soil, having the 
side -walls of rough undressed stones, put together without mortar, the floor neither paved nor flagged. 
This receptacle of the dead at some period had been entirely covered: — the portion C, by the stairs, still 
remaining ; — Gt by one or more flags, supposed to have been removed at a comparatively recent date, 

' The initial letter of the present chapter is intended to suggest— merely to suggest— the mode in which this 
porch may have been originally finished. 

Q2 
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■when the part it covered had been examined, previous to the present inquiry ; — and H and I by two 
large flat stones retained in their places by a part of the projecting building resting on them. Under 
the stone marked H were found a pelvis and spinal column ; part of a femur or thigh-bone, includ- 
ing the neek and trochanter; a humerus or arm- bone ; a rib, and some undistinguishable fragments. 
Assuming that the bones found are all of the same individual, it seems not improbable that other 
portions of the skeleton may have been destroyed when the space G- was disturbed, most probably 
during the erection of the burial-chapel ; for it may be supposed that while the burial place remained 
perfect it was secured against intrusion, and the quantity of remains of small animals which covered 
the floor, and almost buried the stairs, show that the tower had, in all probability, been tenanted by 
owls for a long period previous to its fall. 

Several points with regard to the remains thus discovered are deserving of notice, particularly the 
position in which the bones were arranged. The cell is sufficiently long to have received a body deposited 
in the usual manner ; but the bones found were laid transversely : the position of the skull has been 
already mentioned ; the tibia lay beyond, having its upper extremity towards the east, and the skull 
about the centre ; the spinal column lay across, and the pelvis against the western side ; the femur 
lay with its upper extremity towards the east, its lower extremity towards the west; the bones of the 
foot and the ribs were placed irregularly. When the skull was first uncovered, a run of dry char- 
coal, in very small fragments, perhaps what would have measured half a pint, occurred, which, on 
examination, proved to be charred oats and barley ; a portion of a charred hazel-nut shell was also 
found amongst the grains examined, but unfortunately the greater part was lost before its peculiar 
nature was observed. Near the skull, a portion of iron without definite form was obtained, which 
must have been introduced at the same time with the bone. From the position in which the remains 
lay, it is evident either that the body had been barbarously dismembered, or that the bones had been 
removed from some previous depository to be finally interred in this place. 

It seems also reasonable to conjecture that the architect, in consequence of the limited circum- 
ference of the tower, may have adopted the peculiar plan already described of attaching a porch-like 
building (a restoration of which is attempted in the vignette), with a view of effectually protecting 
the stone cell. A fact deserving of notice is, that the stairs, which, being firmly built into the walls, 
could not be removed without injury to the whole structure, form a part of the covering of 
this sepulchre, which is only covered with flags on the part beyond the stairs. " It is also 
worthy of observation, that, where the rectangular cell under the tower extended, as shown 
in the plan, somewhat beyond its circular wall, great care had been taken to secure this angle by 
carrying up its side-wall with large stones without mortar, allowing every course to project inward 
until narrowed, or " gathered" (to use a trade term), so as to form a section of a rude arch or dome ; 
a mode of masonry still practised in this country in covering wells. This dome was supported internally 
by an equally rude pillar, the stones of which remained in their original position until the time of 
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the present inquiry, when they fell down in consequence of the removal of the earth on which they 
rested; for there had been no means of withdrawing them after the completion of the building. As these 
stones stood over the human remains imbedded in the clay, a most satisfactory proof is thus afforded 
that no change in their position had taken place from the period of the erection of the tower till the 
time of their removal. 

The observations just detailed, made at the period of the first visit to Trummery, seemed so im- 
portant that it was determined to verify them by still further examination, and these interesting ruins 
were inspected on several successive occasions. On one of these the writer was accompanied by Mr. 
Joseph Huband Smith, of Dublin, Mr. Robert M c Adam and Mr. James Carruthers, of Belfast, all 
careful investigators of Irish antiquities, as well as by Mr. George Smith, C.E., and Mr. Godwin, C.E., 
who were joined by Mr. Rogan, and again made a minute examination of the ruins. At Mr. G. Smith's 
suggestion (who was strongly impressed with an opinion that the tower could not claim an earlier 

* jo o > date than the church), an extensive excavation was made at 

the point of their apparent junction, and the result was, a 
conviction on the minds of the parties present that certain 
circumstances pointed out by the engineers above-named 
could not exist if the tower had been of earlier erection 
than the wall against which it abutted. These were the 
following :— that the masonry of the two buildings is not 
bonded together, as would most probably have been the case 
had they been carried up simultaneously, although, from the 
materials used and other circumstances, there may not have 
been a long interval between their erection; that the church had, to the height now remaining at least, 
been built before the tower, which is proved by its wail being continued without a break its entire length, 
showing at the junction a clean joint between, as if it had been built and faced in this part like its 
other portions, and the tower afterwards built against it as shown in the sketch, where a, 6, represent 
the wall of the church, and c shows the wall of the lower part of the tower abutting on it. Had the 
reverse been the fact, it is evident that the tower must have been erected before the church. The plan 
herewith is an enlargement of a portion of the ground plan already given, and is on the scale of one- 
eighth of an inch to the foot. 

The addition of the Spencer Chapel to the original building has evidently caused a considerable 
change in the arrangement of this church. If the reader will imagine- all the walls removed from 
the angle at the S.E. end it will give a pretty good idea of the original design. The east end of 
the church seems to have stood on the dotted line F } immediately behind the shaded foundation G, 
which most probably represents the site of the chancel arch ; the chancel itself had occupied the 
place between F and G. It would appear that, to form the burial chamber, the east end of the 
church had been removed and the chancel arch built up. 
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It is considered useful to add an 

EXPLANATION OF GROUND PLANS 1 AND 2 OF RUINS OF ROUND TOWER. 

A. Highest part of ruins of tower; 7 feet 6 inches above remains of stone floor H and I. 

B.~ Ruins on a level with seventh step ; 4 feet 4 inches above remains of stone floor. 

C— Stone stairs, consisting of seven steps averaging 7\ inches in height ; 1, 2, 4, and 5, being of sand-stone ; 3, &, 

and 7, of field-stones ; 2 and 7 are inserted into the wall, and built up with it. 
D. — Newell of sand-stone 1 foot 9 inches high and 8 inches diameter. It is not situated in the centre of the tower, 

being 2 feet 2 inches distant from its northern side and only 11 inches from its southern — which, with 8 inches, 

makes the entire internal diameter of the tower 3 feet 9 inches. 
E — Western jamb, 5$ inches wide. 
E to F — Western side of entrance, 3 feet 4 inches long. 
G. — Cell or crypt extending under the stairs C, and part of the large stone H. That portion of it bounded by the 

first step and the stone H had evidently been opened on some previous occasion, and was not covered with 

flags or stones when examined. 
H & I. — Two large stone blocks forming part of the floor, and on a level with the foundation stones ; both extend 

under the entire walls and form part of their foundation. 
K. — Eastern jamb, 3 inches wide. 
K to L.— Eastern side of entrance, 3 feet four inches long. 

M M M Walls of tower, 2 feet thick. 

The internal length of tower and projection, from commencement of entrance, is 10 feet; diameter of chamber over 

G, 2 feet 6 inches ; and over I, or entrance, 1 foot 9| inches. The building was carried up for some feet, as 

in' the plan; the entrance and chamber appear to have been then arched over, and the cylindrical structure 

continued, as marked by the dotted lines, upon a portion of the arch. 



THE TRUE POSITION OF THE FORD 0E BELFAST. 

BY EDMUND GETTY, M.R.I. A. 

It was my intention not to take up the consideration of this question until a final decision had 
been made in the suit so long before the public, between two noble lords of the Chichester family ; 
but as the annotator of the Hamilton MSS. has, in the July number of this periodical, given certain 
views respecting it, I now feel no hesitation in producing such information as I have been enabled to 
collect respecting a curious point of local history. I am also the less reluctant so to do as the yiew 
which, after a careful investigation, I am about to take, is one not likely to meet the case of the 
legal gentlemen employed on either side, and cannot, therefore, be considered as intended to influence 
the decision of the long vexed case of Donegall and Templemore. I may add, that although I do not set 
out with the object of replying to the note on the situation of the ford, given at page 246 of the present 
vol., it is not improbable that, in the course of this paper, I may find it necessary to object to some of 
the positions therein laid down, which will be done freely, but neither offensively nor controversially. 



